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MORE COLORADO NOTES. 


The Anti-Suffrage Association is doing 
its best to exploit the utterances of the 
very few Colorado women who express 
themselves unfavorably in regard to equal 
suffrage. So far as we have seen, out of 
the thousands of women in Colorado, they 
have as yet found only two who are will- 
ing to say anything against suffrage over 
their own names; and one of. those two, 
we are informed by the wife of a promi- 
nent Denver clergyman, is a woman of 
bad character. 

It is noteworthy that the Denver 
papers, whose editors write for a consti- 
tuency well acquainted with the facts, all 
take the other side, and emphatically 
deny that these few ‘‘anti’’ statements 
represent the general opinion of Colorado 
women. 

The paper of largest circulation in Col- 
orado, the Denver News, says in an edi- 
torial of June 13: 


An organization in Albany, N. Y., is 
industriously circulating anti-equal suf- 
frage literature, which runs the gauntlet 
between frothy and trivial editorials from 
New York papers, and solemn and turgid 
lucubrations from New Zealand opponents 
of suffrage. One of the leaflets in the 
last batch of publications sent out is a 
reprint of a letter from Charlotte M. Vaile, 
of Denver, which appeared in the Outlook 
under date of May 8 last. 

The News is satisfied that Mrs. Vaile 
misapprehends the feeling of thoughtful 
women in Colorado. We are in truth 
rather surprised that a Denver lady should 
write in such a pessimistic strain at a 
time shown by the date to have been after 
the late election in this city, at which the 
women clearly and successfully exerted 
their influence in behalf of better govern- 
ment. That election was the first time 
since the establishment of equal suffrage 
in this State that women voters were 
given an opportunity to express their 
sentiments in an unmistakable manner, 
and he is surely prejudiced that will deny 
the merit and significance of their achieve- 
ment. It is the universal hope that the 
good beginning made in that election will 
lead to even better and higher and more 
fruitful successes in the future. 

If there are women who favored suffrage 
who now ‘“‘say openly that they regard 
participation in politics as a burdensome 
and uncongenial duty, with no compensa- 
ting advantage to the sex or the State,”’ the 
question may be asked, “‘Why do they 
say it?’? Why should there not be a 
compensating advantage to the State? 
Will it be asserted that the influence of 
women and their votes are not fur the 
benefit of the State? Many duties are to 
some extent burdensome and uncongenial, 


that reason? This republic itself is 
founded on the belief that its citizens in 
return for the freedom it gives them will 
gladly bear their share of the burden in 
maintaining it. The man who withdraws 
into himself and shirks every public duty 
is not a good citizen. If all were like 
him there would soon be no free govern- 
ment. Is Mrs. Vaile ready to assert that 
women are less patriotic and less willing 
to incommode themselves, in order that 
there may be no failure of this nation of 
ours, than are men? 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 


On Monday, June 21, all over the British 
dominions, the sixtieth anniversary of the 
coronation of Queen Victoria was cele- 
brated with all due pomp and ceremony. 
No other English sovereign has ever 
reigned so long. 

W. T. Stead in his paper, ‘‘The Queen’s 
Empire,”’ in the June Review of Reviews, 
says: 

The Queen’s example of sixty years has 
not been thrown away. As she purified 
her court by the mere magic of her pres- 
ence, so her female subjects, entering into 
every department of life, have exercised 
the same gracious influence. Already en- 
franchised municipally, and welcomed to 
sit as equals with men on every adminis- 
trative board, the justice of their claim to 
full citizenship has been affirmed by the 
House of Commons, whose portals early in 
the next century will open to receive their 
representatives. In the playing-field and 
the park, on the cycle and the street, on 
the platform, in business, in hospital and 
at the university, | now see woman and 
man, where formerly I saw man alone. 
Woman is no longer a mere appendage to 
man. She is an entity who counts. 

The Queen’s reign has been emphati- 
cally the period of women. 

It is no longer the mark of a blue stock- 
ing to go to Girton. A university girl is 
becoming as familiar a phenomenon asa 
university lad. Women can vote and be 
elected for school boards, parish and 
district councils, vestries and boards of 
guardians. They can vote for town and 
county councillors, but they are not yet 
eligible to take their seat if elected. The 
justice of their claim to full citizenship 
has been admitted by a majority of sev- 
enty in the present House of Commons, 
and even those who voted against them 
admit that they are indispensable at elec- 
tions. Their title to hold property in 
their own right, even though married, has 
been recognized; and although the right 
to their children is only absolute if they 
dispense with marriage, even in this re- 
spect some improvement has been effect- 
ed. They are grudgingly admitted into 
the purlieus of the lucrative professions. 
To all the worst paid employments the 
chivalry of man has long made them 
welcome. 

Closely connected with the emerging of 
woman as a factor in the public life of the 
nation, there is an increased solicitude 
fur the promotion of all that tends to favor 
home life, whether it be in the discour- 
agement of intemperance, the severer 
punishment of those who destroy child 
life, or the enforcement of the law 
against gambling and other forms of vic- 
ious dissipation. 


In Missouri, two important decisions 
have been rendered during the past six 
months by the Supreme Court of the 
State; one affirming the legality of Mrs. 
Wheeler’s election as county clerk of St. 
Clair County; the other denying Mrs. Mc- 
Spadden’s competency to serve on a county 
board of education. In the first case, the 
court ruled that under the law a clerk 
must be a ‘‘citizen,’’ and that a citizen 
may be either male or female. Conse- 
quently, in the absence of a special statute 
to the contrary, a woman is eligible in 
Missouri to any county office. In fact, 
under this ruling, it is claimed that a 
woman might be a judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State. 

In Missouri, however, it is also decided 
that a woman cannot be a member of the 
board of education. Mrs. McSpadden was 
recently elected to that position in Pied- 
mont, Wayne Co. Proceedings to oust 
her were begun, and the court held that 
she could not hold the office because the 
statutes provide that a school director 
must have the qualifications of a voter, be 
a male citizen, and be 21 years of age. As 
Mrs. McSpadden lacked two of these 
qualifications, she is ousted from office. 

The artificial and irrational character 
of the legal obstacles which debar women 
from equal personal and political rights is 
strikingly shown by these two decisions 
made in the same State, by the same 
court, in the same year. All depends 
upon the arbitrary and possibly accidental 
phraseology of a statute. Thus, in Mis- 
soun, to-day, a woman cannot be an 
elected member of a county board of edu- 
cation, yet she may sit upon the Supreme 
bench, and render a decision on the ques- 
tion of another woman’s competency to 
fill that or any other position. | 

HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 


The members of the Woman’s Circle of 
the First Baptist Church of Indianapolis, 
Ind., removed their hats and bonnets at 
the service on a recent Sunday, and pro- 
pose to do so hereafter, thereby adding to 
the comfort of themselves and others. 
The Circle has 125 members, including 
some of the leading women of the city. 


Dolly Madison, the most beloved and 
popular woman of her day, was fearless in 
the face of danger. In the mad stampede 
from Washington which preceded the inva- 
sion by the British troops, Dolly Madison 
was the last to seek safety in flight, and 
her final act before quitting the White 
House, as the enemy advanced, was to 
seize the Declaration of Independence and 
carry it with her to a place of safety. As 
the White House was immediately after- 
ward looted and burned by the British, 
Mr. Howard, in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
declares that but for brave Dolly Madison 
the parchment would have been destroyed. 


oh 
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AN OBJECT LESSON. 


The strong attempt now being made to 
revive the State regulation of vice for 
England’s army in India, furnishes a 
striking object-lesson on the need of count- 
ing women’s wishes and opinions in the 
conduct of public affairs. 

The British Government forbids all but 
a small percentage of its soldiers to marry, 
on the ground that it would be too expen- 
sive to provide for the wives and children. 
There are over 70,000 unmarried British 
soldiers in India, out of a total of 73,000; 
and the proportion of men permitted to 
marry is decreasing. In 1893-4 (the last 
year for which a report has been issued) 
it was only a little over three per cent. 

The Government not only forbids its 
soldiers to marry, but for a long period 
of years it made regular and systematic 
arrangements to provide them with facili- 
ties for vice. Quarters for fallen women 
were built at government expense close to 
the barracks, transportation was provided 
for them if the troops were moved, and, 
until lately, they were as much a part of 
the Government military establishment as 
the soldiers themselves. 

The native troops are allowed to marry, 
as their wives and children can live upon 
almost nothing. 


The natural consequences of the double 
crime of forbidding men to marry and en- 
couraging them to vice are now seen in 
the health of the British army in India. 
According to an official report, lately 
issued, 511 out of every 1,000 English sol- 
diers are suffering from the maladies due 
to vice, while only 32 in a thousand of the 
native soldiers are similarly afflicted. 

The Government subjected the women 
to rigorous medical surveillance, but the 
health statistics of the army grew worse 
and worse. The system of State regula- 
tion was also tried in England itself, for 
the benefit of the army and navy, but was 
repealed by an enormous Parliamentary 
majority, after seventeen years’ costly ex- 
perience had proved it a total hygienic 
failure. Parliament also voted that the 
system should be abolished in India; but 
the military authorities there were much 
attached to it, and they quietly disobeyed. 

A few years ago, two American ladies 
travelling in India, Mrs. Andrew and Dr. 
Bushnell, found the objectionable system 
in full force. They went to England and 
reported the facts. Lord Roberts, com- 
mander-in-chief for India, denied them. 
A Parliamentary committee of inquiry 
was appointed; the facts were proved be- 
yond dispute, and Lord Roberts retracted 
and made a public apology to the two 
American ladies. He said he had not 
known what was going on. The authori- 
ties of the British army in India were at 
last forced to obey the will of Parliament. 
As soon as the system of official “regula- 
tion’’ of vice was stopped, the health 
statistics of the army in India improved. 
After a.time, however, they began to 
retrograde again, and are now so bad that 
some reform is urgently called for, and 
the advocates of ‘‘regulation”’ are pressing 
for its re-introduction. 

According to a telegram from London, 
published in the daily press in India a 
short time ago, transmitted through 


Reuter’s Agency, Lord Roberts said, in an 
interview with Reuter’s representative, 
that ‘‘it was a great pity that India was 
interfered with by the House of Commons 
in this matter, as it was absolutely neces- 
sary to preserve the health of the Euro- 
pean soldiers in India.”” 

But it did not preserve their health, nor 
even improve it. The Army Sanitary 
Commission last year sent to the British 
War Office a statement in answer to an 
inquiry on that point. This Commission 
is the highest authority known to the War 
Office, and is officially consulted on ques- 
tions of special gravity. It is composed 
of the highest military officers, both mili- 
tant and medical. In their published 
statement they say that the health of the 
army in India is undoubtedly in a very 
unsatisfactory state, but that the remedy 
is not so easy to find. Referring to the 
belief of some persons that the reintro- 
duction of State regulation would accom- 
plish the object, the Army Sanitary Com- 
mission continues: 

Unfortunately, the facts do not support 
such an opinion. When the rules were 
first promulgated, the Sanitary Depart- 
ment was sanguine that venereal diseases 
would be reduced to a mere fraction, and 
even after years of unsuccessful results it 
was still hoped that with greater care and 
increased stringency the desired end 
might yet be obtained. But there can be no 
question that the outcome was a failure. 
These diseases increased. .. . Statist cal 
returns from the Army Medical Depart- 
ment in the army at home do not show 
any more favorable results during the 
time the Acts were in operation. Asa 
matter of fact, the ratio of admissions 
per 1,000 has decreased since the Acts 
have been abolished. 

But the blinded partizans of the system 
still cling to the delusion that it can be 
made effective, with some changes. In the 
past, one of its most conspicuously weak 
features, from the medical side, was that 
no attempt was made to exercise com- 
pulsory medical surveillance over the 
men, but only over the women. It is 
manifestly absurd to try to stamp out any 
contagious disease by medical treatment 
limited to one sex. But it was held that 
a compulsory medical examination was 
too great an indignity to be inflicted ona 
man. As Lord Sandhurst said, in re- 
pudiating the suggestion with scorn, he 
meant to treat his men like men, and not 
like brutes. It is now proposed that the 
compulsory medical examination be ex- 
tended to men as well as women; but this 
idea is not likely ever to be carried out. 
We may be pretty sure that it will be 
quietly dropped, and all the weight al- 
lowed to rest on the native women, as 
heretofore; while, as heretofore, the sol- 
diers who have contracted these maladies 
in India will continue to come home and 
marry, and transmit them to their inno- 
cent wives and children. 

This last feature of the case appeals to 
women, and is probably responsible for 
the memorial just addressed to the Brit'sh 
Government by a small number of women, 
in support of the effort to introduce some 
sort of ‘‘regulation.’’ The successful bat- 
tle against this evil system in the past 
was led and largely carried on by women. 
They had the codperation and the strong 
support of many able men and prominent 
pbysicians, but it has been the women 


who have felt the most keenly on the 
subject, and who have done most of the 
work. As the London Woman’s Signal 
pointed out a few weeks ago, the opposi- 
tion of women has been so general that 
the advocates of ‘regulation’? make a 
great point of the few utterances from 
women which they have been able to 
secure on their side. The memorial in 
question is by far the most considerable 
of these. In view of the monster peti 
tions from women that have been repeat 
edly sent in against ‘‘regulation,’’ a me- 
morial from 123 women on the wrong side 
is not a cause for inconsolable mourning. 
It is worth noticing that the two most 
prominent English remonstrants against 
woman suffrage are among the signers. 

A few quotations from an official cir- 
cular will show what the regulation sys- 
tem was in practice; and will also (in 
view of Lord Roberts’ recent lament over 
the interference of Parliament) cast some 
light on the question, ‘‘What measures for 
preserving the health of British soldiers in 
India were interfered with?”’ 


On June 17, 1886, a ‘‘Circular Memo- 
randum’’ was addressed by Major-General 
E. F. Chapman, Quartermaster - General 
in India, to ‘‘General Officers Commanding 
Divisions and Districts.’’ It states in its 
second paragraph that it was written by 
order of General Sir Frederick (now Lord) 
Roberts, Commander-in-Chief in India 
who ‘‘desires me to give prominence to 
the following points, which appear to be 
specially deserving of consideration by 
military and medical authorities in every 
command,’’ 

The 9th paragraph of this ‘‘Circular 
Memorandum” indicates the tenor of the 
whole. This says: | 

In the regimental bazars it is necessary 
to have a sufficient number of women; to 
take care that they are sufficiently attrac- 
tive; and to provide them with proper 
houses. 

The women referred to were not wives 
for the British soldiers, but Hindoo girls — 
who were to be devoted to destruction for 
their supposed benefit. 


In furtherance of the instructions of the 
‘‘Circular Memorandum” above quoted, 
the officer commanding the Cheshire regi- 
ment at Solon caused the following appli- 
cation to be sent to the Cantonment Mag- 
istrate at Umballa: 


2p CHESHIRE REGIMENT. 


Requisition for extra attractive women for 
Regimental Bazar (Soldiers) in accordance 
with Cir. Memo., No. 2la. Office of the Qr° 
a General in India, dated Simla 17 June. 
1886. 


- & 
Strength No. of 
of N.C. No. of extra 
Station. Officers women women 
and present now 
Men. required. 
‘ 
g july, 00 
1886, 
REMARKS: These women’s fares by Ekkas 


from Umballa to Solon will be paid by the Cheshire 
Regiment on arrival. Please send young and at- 
tractive women, as laid down in Qr. Mr. General’s 
Cir., No. 21a, dated Simla, 17, 6, 8 


In remitting to the Assistant Quarter- 
master-General on August 6, 1886, a copy 
of the foregoing requisition, the officer 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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commanding the 


wrote: 


Cheshire regiment 


Some of the women now with the head- 
quarters of the Second Battalion Cheshire 
Regiment are not very attractive, and ap- 
plication has been made to the Canton- 
ment Magistrate, Umballa, for others, but 
up to date none have arrived; therefore, it 
is presumed a great difficulty exists in 
re the class of young women asked 

or. 


The officer commanding the R. Battery, 
Second Brigade, Field Artillery, Jullunder, 
wrote on July 24, 1886: 


There are not enough women, and they 
are not attractive. .More and younger 
women are required, and their houses 
should be improved. 


The officer commanding the Connaught 
Rangers at Jullunder, wrote to the Assist- 
ant Quartermaster-General on July 9, 1886: 


The Cantonment Magistrate has already 
on more than one occasion been requested 
to obtain a number of younger and more 
attractive women, but with little or no 
success—he will be again appealed to... 
The Major-General commanding should 
invoke the aid of the Local Government 
by instructing the Cantonment Magis- 
trates, whom they appoint, that they give 
all possible aid to commanding officers in 
procuring a sufficient number of young, 
attractive, and healthy women. 

The officer commanding at Jutogh 
wrote to the Assistant Quartermaster- 
General on July 28, 1886: 


I have ordered the number of prosti- 
tutes to be increased to twelve, and have 
given special instructions as to the four 
additional women being young, and of 
attractive appearance. 


Such are some of the measures “to pre- 
serve the health of the European soldiers 
in India’’ which were ‘‘interfered with by 
the House of Commons.”’ 


This demand of British officers for 
young and attractive Indian women led 
to an organized traffic in girls and young 
women, not one whit less bad than that 
depicted by Pundita Ramabai in her re- 
cent narrative of famine experiences. The 
commanding officers were known to au- 
thorize procuresses to go into the villages 
to bring ‘‘young girls of hitherto pure 
life’ for the soldiers. In some cases re- 
spectable parents among the poorer Hin- 
doos were terrified into parting with their 
daughters for this purpose. Wherever a 
Government undertakes to provide its 
soldiers with facilities for vice, it soon 
connives at, if it does not actually insti- 
gate, the most tyrannical measures for 
keeping up the supply of women. 


A few Englishwomen, terrified by 
highly-colored accounts of the prevalence 
of disease in the army in India, and pained 
by the dangers to which innocent women 
_.at home will be exposed when the troops 
return, have signed, most of them igno- 
rantly, a memorial which will strengthen 
the hands of the upholders of this abomi- 
nable system. If they had realized all that 
was involved in it, each of them would be 
ready to hold her hand in the fire, like 
Cranmer. 


The right thing to do would be to let 
as many as possible of the soldiers marry, 
and to encourage the others to virtue in- 
stead of to vice. A steady man is worth 
more than a dissolute one for any kind of 
hard work, soldiering included. When 


Havelock was winning his laurels in India, 
many of his soldiers were religious men 
like - himself. They were ridiculed by 
their comrades for their strictness of life, 
and were called in mockery ‘‘Havelock’s 
saints.”’ But one night, in the small 
hours, there was an attack by the enemy. 
The men whose duty it was to repel it had 
been carousing till late, and were too drunk 
to sit their horses. When the officer in 
command was told of it, he exclaimed, 
‘‘Then call out ‘Havelock’s saints’; they 
are always sober!’’ ‘‘Havelock’s saints”’ 
turned out accordingly and repulsed the 
enemy; and next day the laugh was on 
their side. 

It is most short-sighted economy to 
prohibit the marriage of soldiers as too 
costly, and to establish instead an elabo- 
rate system of polyandry, ruinous alike 
to health and to character. Meanwhile, 
let us remember that insidious efforts are 
constantly being made to _ introduce 
‘regulation’? in this country, and that 
some opponents of equal suffrage object 
to woman’s ballot openly and avowedly on 
the ground that it would make such 
legislation impossible.— Woman's Journal. 


SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 


Representatives from Boston, Win- 
chester, Brookline, Hyde Park, Jamaica 
Plain, Dorchester, Sharon, Malden, and 
Wellesley Hills, met at 3 Park Street on 
Wednesday of last week, and sat in spir- 
ited conclave on the vital question of the 
Suffrage Bazar. Miss Turner, who was in 
the chair, brought up the question of a 
general circular setting forth the objects 
of the Bazar, and distribution of tickets 
was also discussed. Mrs. E. D. Cheney 
advocated a general interest in the natural 
object table, and the collection during 
vacation days of sweet grass, Southern 
moss, geodes, minerals, crystals, etc. 
Miss Julia Clarke suggested a bargain 
table for the sale at low rates of second- 
hand articles that might be given when 
people were packing away for the summer. 
For instance, sets of photographs, a half- 
worn Opera-glass, and so on. Miss Clarke 
suggested also an outing table containing 
articles for the use of travellers and 
campers. Removable covers for sofa pil- 
lows were mentioned as desirable. Mrs. 
Cheney reported a cordial interest in the 
Bazar among the suffragists in Great 
Barrington, where she had just been. 
Mrs. Helen A, Shaw, of Boston, agreed to 
take the presidency of the doll table. 
She has been promised already a doll’s 
house, and is fertile in ideas for making 
the table a charm to little folks. Miss M. 
A. Molineux and Mrs. Edmund M. 
Haskell are among the officers of the 
Julia Ward Howe table. Mrs. George A. 
O. Ernst is president of the Jamaica Plain 
table. 

Mrs. Caroline Rodman is president of 
the Wellesley Hills table. The first dona- 
tion for the Bazar is an exquisite little 
memorandum pocket, delicately painted 
and mounted on light-blue satin, sent by 
Philadelphia friends. 


“The Queen of Humanity,’’ is the title 
given Miss Clara Barton by Senator Thurs- 
ton. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one’ 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAss. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 
The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 
he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 
oman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 
Legislative Advice. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 
Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. “one. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. §. Clarkson. 
. Freedom for Women, by Wendell org 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. . 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Polities, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

he Military Argument, by Alice Stone 

Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. | 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 
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TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


. ... May you rule us long 

And leave us rulers of your blood 

As noble, till our latest day. 

May children of our children say, 
“She wrought her people lasting good; 

Her court was pure, her life serene; 

God gave her peace; her land reposed. 

A thousand claims to reverence closed 

In her as Mother, Wife and Queen. 

And statesmen at her councils met 

Who knew the season, when to take 

Occasion by the hand, and make 

The bounds of freedom wider yet, 

By shaping some august decree, 

That left her throne unshaken still, 

Broad-based upon her people’s will, 

And compassed by the inviolate sea.”’ 


 — 
— 


BEAUTIFUL VERMONT. 

The Green Mountain State never looked 
greener and more beautiful than it did on 
Saturday evening, June 12, as I ascended 
the Connecticut River valley from Bellows 
Falls to White River Junction, and thence 
went on to Montpelier. Early on Sunday 
morning I was welcomed by a bright- 
faced young man with a carriage, and soon 
found myself in the hospitable home of 
Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, niece of Lucy 
Stone and president of the Vermont Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. That after- 
noon, by invitation, I addressed the young 
men of the Christian Association, assem- 
bled in their beautiful building. Mr. 
Thorp, an energetic young Englishman, 
conducted the services. After several 
spirited hymns, I spoke on ‘‘Woman’s 
Equality a Christian Principle,’’ showing 
that this was only a logical application 
of Bible precept and example. In the 
evening I addressed the Epworth League 
of Methodist young people, pointing out 
the remarkable change in social usages 
manifested in their own Society and in 

that of Christian Endeavor, both composed 
of evangelical young men and women, 
associated on terms of absolute equality 
_ and voting freely on all questions of com- 
mon interest—thus, by the practical ex- 
ercise of equal suffrage in their own or- 
ganizations, preparing the way for equal 
political suffrage in the near future. I 
contrasted the growing freedom and in- 
dividuality of young women with the rigid 
social distinctions which prevailed during 
my early manhood, and claimed coéduca- 
tion and coéperation of the sexes, in all 
their forms, as an advance in civilization. 
My remarks at both meetings were well 
received, and seemed to meet with general 
acceptance. 

On Monday | enjoyed a lovely ride with 
my niece and hostess to Middlesex, where 


_the Winooski River, sweeping through a 


romantic rocky gorge, is made to supply 
electric power and light to Montpelier, 
Barre, and other adjoining towns. 

Monday afternoon, in the beautiful city 
of Burlington, we were hospitably enter- 
tained by Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler, Miss. 
Walker, ard other public-spirited citizens. 
The association held four sessions. Its 
proceedings are reported in the Woman's 
Journal. The advent of Buffalo Bill less- 
ened the attendance, but a lively interest 
was shown by those present. Several new 
and influential workers were enlisted and 


will prove, we hope, efficient helpers. The 
general intelligence, temperance habits, 
and agricultural pursuits of the people of 
Vermont make the State a hopeful field 
for our reform. The absence of large 
cities, the equality of conditions, the non- 
existence of any considerable organized 
saloon-power, and the preponderance of 
American ideas are hopeful features of 
the situation. Notwithstanding the con- 
servatism always characteristic of com- 
munities which come little into contact 
with the outside world, there is reason to 
hope that the legislature of 1899 will 
extend municipal suffrage to tax-paying 
women. 

Here, too, I looked with interest at the 
handsome church where the eccentric 
Bishop Hopkins sixty years ago intro- 
duced the first organ ever heard in the 
State. The innovation was regarded by 
many as sacrilegious. But the bishop, 
nothing daunted, adorned his organ-pipes 
with the text, inscribed in gilded letters, 
“Let everything that hath breath praise 
the Lord.”’ 

On Wednesday, with Miss Laura Moore, 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Miss Isabel Walker, 
and Miss Eaton, I enjoyed a charming 
excursion on Lake Champlain, and from 
the piazza of my kind entertainers saw 
the sun set behind the purple Adirondack 
Mountains, a sight not soon to be forgot- 
ten. I visited the noble campus of the 
University of Vermont, its handsome 
library and new scientific building, and 
enjoyed an unequalled view of lake and 
mountains from its observatory. It. was 
doubly interesting to me because it is 
coéducational and affords the daughters 
of Vermont equal opportunities. 

When the beauty and grandeur of Lake 
Champlain, and of the mountains and val- 
leys which lie between it and the Connec- 
ticut River, are more fully known, that 
region will become the summer home of 
thousands. Nowhere in the United States 
are climate, soil, and scenery so happily 
combined. A bracing, delicious air, a 
wealth of verdure, foliage, and flowers, 
magnificent mountains clothed with pri- 
meval forests, romantic valleys and spar- 
kling streams are made accessible by rail- 
roads and steamboats, and are rendered 
doubly attractive by the hospitable and 
kindly residents. To the denizens of hot 
and crowded, cities we’ recommend Ver- 
mont in summer as a veritable ‘‘paradise 
regained.”’ H. B. B. 


Mrs. Mary DARROW OLSON, principal 
of McCook School, Chicago, has offered a 
prize for the best-dressed graduate whose 
dress does not cost over two dollars. 


The trustees of the Georgia State Uni- 
versity have voted against the admission 
of women, contrary to the recommenda- 
tion of the chancellor. They hold that 
the State Legislature is the proper author- 
ity to decide such a matter. 


Miss GERTRUDE PEARSON JACKSON 
carried off the highest honors at the 
annual commencement exercises of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
Boston the 16 inst. She was the only 
woman in the class of 1897. 


The request of many women to strike 
out the work “obey”? in the marriage 


service has been curtly refused by the 
United Brethren Conference in Indiana, 
These women should get ministers of 
some more progressive denomination to 
perform the ceremony. 


Miss MARY McCowan, of Iowa, who. 
for several years has successfully managed 
a small boarding-school for the deaf at 
Englewood, Ill., has now been made gen- 
eral inspector of all the public schools for 
the deaf in Chicago, containing one or 
two hundred children, and under her 
direction the orally taught pupils are in- 
creasing in number, and are improving. 


Mrs. ELLA H. Eppy is founder, owner 
and manager of one of the most success- 
ful manufacturing plants in Worcester, 
Mass. She manufactures fine overgaiters 
and leggings, lamb-wool soles, and machine 
buttonholes in shoes and clothing, and 
has a trade in these several productions 
extending as far west as Minnesota, and 
south to Alabama and Florida. She em- 
ploys her own salesmen, who cover every 
important trade centre in the country. 
Bicycle, riding and hunting leggings and 
overgaiters for men and women are made 
in especially large quantities. She hasa 
large machinery equipment, and some 
twenty employees. 
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